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improved communications made it possible for people to know
more about each other than previously; members of different
sects, religions and nations worked and played together in the
new schools which the missionaries were opening and found that
the others were human.

The increase of trade with Europe and America led to the rise
of a new class of minority-population: the Levantine bourgeoisie
of the big towns, Syrian Christian, Armenian, Greek and Jewish,
very different in mentality from the Christians of the villages
and the old towns, and much more distant than they from the
majority. Often very rich and very powerful in the economic
and financial spheres, they were slavishly imitative of Europe,
at least on the surface, and more often than not despised the
Oriental life around them. Often they had no loyalties at all,
certainly no political loyalty to the State in which they were
living. They tended to attach themselves to one or other of the
foreign Governments with interests in the Near East, to imitate
the French or English way of life and serve foreign Governments
with a feverish and brittle devotion.

The Spread of Western Culture

The Westernization of social life was accompanied by the
gradual assimilation of Western culture, through travel, commerce,
emigration and schools. The immediate effect of this was also
to increase the gap between Moslems on the one hand and
Christians and Jews on the other. The latter became westernized
in mind more quickly than the Moslems. In the West they
discovered a world to which they could (or imagined that they
could) be more than, marginal. For the most part they came
to knowledge of the West through French schools and the JFreuch
language; many of them adopted the French language as tfeeir
own, and conceived a hopeless love of French civilization.

For the most part the attitude of Christians and Jews towards
Europe was oae of uncritical acceptance; they wished to immerse
themselves in the West and forget, if that were possible, their
long night of subjection to Islam. There was aBotiber tendency,
however, among the Christians : an awakening of their Eastern
Christian self-consciousness, 3 oon^ctioa that ahhongjb they
must- refuse to become Islasnicized and must re-create ftaetr
spiritual life with the aid of Europe, they had nevertheless a
special part to pky in the Moslem Orient, Gradually there was